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III. — Sketch of a Journey from Canton to Hankow, By Albert 

S. BlCKMORE, M.A. 
Read, December 9, 1868. 

On the 7th of August, 1866, I left Canton with Mr. C. L. 
Weed, photographer at Hong Kong, and Bev. Mr. Nevin, of 
Canton, on a journey into the interior of China. 

Our course, at first, was westward for about 60 miles to the 
head of the great delta of the Sikiang, whose low, fertile 
fields spread out widely along the river-banks and support a 
most dense population. 

Along the borders of these low lands rise serrated mountains 
— some peaks attaining an elevation of 1500 to 2000 feet, their 
sharp ridges and projecting spurs coming out in strong relief, 
on account of the scanty vegetation on their sides. This 
nakedness is a universal characteristic of the mountain scenery 
in China, but it is not the fault of the soil or the climate, for 
wherever the little pines are allowed to rise they show a 
vigorous growth. With proper care and labour the thousand 
hill-sides in China might yield an abundance of timber, and 
the miserable mud houses of the poorer classes be replaced by 
neat structures of wood. But in regard to the low lands, it 
seems scarcely possible that they could be made to yield more 
than already raised — two full crops being obtained in nearly 
every part of the empire. 

The continued fertility of these lands is due, no doubt, 
chiefly to two causes ; first, the Chinese are very careful to save 
everything that can possibly serve for manure, in some places 
even to the hair they shave from their heads ; and, secondly, 
these low lands are all, or very nearly all, subject to floods, at 
least once a year, and a deposit of fine mud is thus spread out 
over them, just as in the valley of the Nile. 

Following up the Sikiang through a deep pass in the first 
mountain range we came to the city of Shauking, where the 
Viceroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi resided when the Portu- 
guese first appeared off the coast. About two miles behind it rise 
the " Marble Bocks " or " Seven Stars," like dark, sharp needles 
out of the low, green plain. Mr. Kevin and I measured their 
height with an aneroid barometer, and found them to range from 
150 to 300 feet above the plain, though they had been usually 
estimated at twice that height. 

The rock is a highly crystalline limestone of a dark blue 
colour on the weathered surfaces and of a rusty iron tinge where 
large fragments have been lately detached ; the whole traversed 
in every direction with milk-white veins and completely fissured 
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by joints and seams. Over their whole surface they are extremely 
rough and jagged, and furrowed into perpendicular grooves, 
worn by the small streams that pour down their sides in every 
slight shower. They form as striking objects in the level 
plain as the " Little Orphan " does in the waters of the Yangtse, 
and, like it, have groups of little temples in the natural niches 
in their sides. Larger temples are ranged at their feet; and 
one which we entered contained in the principal hall three great 
images of bronze, 6 or 7 feet high. In another room I noticed 
an idol with six arms. The whole building was going rapidly 
to decay, and it was only after much searching that we succeeded 
in finding two poor monks preparing a scanty meal in the 
refectory — the last place they were willing to desert in the 
whole temple. 

Climbing up a steep, narrow stairway, that rises diagonally 
across the face of the precipice, we reached a second temple 
perched high in a little nook. Along a part of this stairway 
a rude, heavy chain was fastened to the mountain side, that the 
timid and weary might help themselves onward to the temples 
above ; and many must have been the pilgrims that ascended 
this difficult way, if we are to judge from the depth of the places 
their feet have worn in the solid rock. The entrance to the 
temple was through a crazy gateway or portal of loosened 
bricks, which threatened to fall and immolate to its heathen 
god the first person who should set foot within it. This temple, 
we were informed, was built some 200 years ago when Shauking 
was a great and flourishing city, but now the poor priests can 
scarcely beg enough from the people to supply their immediate 
necessities, and their once splendid temples are rapidly becom- 
ing merely heaps of ruins. Here, as is frequently found in 
masses of limestone, are several caves. We entered one of a 
bell shape. Its floor was mostly covered w 7 ith water, and 
a bridge led us to a platform at the farther end. As we were 
crossing this Stygian stream we were saluted with a fierce 
barking, and indeed we did seem to be approaching the regions 
over which Cerberus presides, but no other charm was necessary 
for us to safely pass these canine guardians than a show of our 
canes. Many tablets have been cut in the rock, and along a 
stairway that led us to a picturesque temple, where the cave 
opens to the sky on the opposite side. 

During these excursions in the vicinity of Shauking both of 
my companions became quite ill from the excessive heat, the 
thermometer in the shade at noon rising to $8° Fahr., and at 
my urgent solicitation they concluded to return and let me 
continue' on alone. 

e 2 
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On the second day, from Shauking, I came to the " Cock's 
Comb Bock," a huge wall or dyke of black crystalline marble, 
with a crest so jagged that the name the Chinese have given 
it accurately describes it. North-west from this, in a small 
plain, is a conical hill also of limestone. Its whole interior 
has been washed, and forms a much grander cave than the one 
we had previously visited in one of the " Seven Stars." All 
these rocks have the same mineralogical characters, and probably 
belong to the same geological period. 

Crossing the river from Cock's Comb Bock we came to a 
small village, and anchored for the night astern a small gun- 
boat. On consulting my chart I found " a favourite resort 
for robbers " written around the next bend, about half-a-mile 
up the stream ; but I believed we must be safe with a gunboat 
so near, and taking care that my revolver was in prime order, 
and that a heavy sword was within my grasp, I laid down deter* 
mined to sleep despite a continual din of tam-tams, and the 
most extravagant crying, and shrieking, and groaning of some 
women who w r ere bewailing the death of some relative or 
friend. Late in the night the watch on the gunboat began 
calling out loudly ; then my boy, who was interpreter and only 
companion, joined in the shouting ; and though the stranger boat 
had approached so near that I could hear the splashing of their 
oars, yet there w r as no reply. The next instant the gunner fired 
his cannon, and at once they replied in the meekest tones. 
Our would-be robbers had that time mistaken their prey. This 
is but an illustration of the noises and alarms that occurred 
frequently all the way to Hankow. 

As we slowly ascended the river by dint of poling, tracking, 
and sailing, I had good opportunities to collect specimens of 
the rocks and ascertain the dip and strike of the strata. In 
a week I reached Wuchau, the last missionary outpost in this 
direction. There I met the Bev. Mr. Graves, of Canton, and 
induced him to go with me up the Biver Kweikong, or Cassia 
Biver, to Kweilin, the capital of the province of Kwangsi. 

It is so dangerous ascending this river, on account of 
robbers, that boats only leave Wuchau when several are ready 
to go, and can keep together and afford each other mutual 
assistance in case of an attack. As an additional protection, 
the Mandarin offered to send a small gunboat along with us ; 
but only one policeman made his appearance, and he carried no 
arms — a fair illustration of the way Chinese officials keep their 
promises. 

The boats on this river are quite different from those seen at 
Canton. They have flat bottoms, and curve up high at tho 
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bow and stern, that the helmsman and a man on the highest 
part forward may see some distance ahead and escape the 
rocks when they come down with the rapid current. 

The principal article carried up this river in these boats 
is salt, and, as the Government monopolises the manufacture 
of this necessary article, and taxes and retaxes it at the most 
exorbitant rates, the boatmen improve every possible oppor- 
tunity to smuggle it from place to place into the interior. 
We therefore made a special agreement that not a particle 
should be brought on board, and were not a little astounded 
soon afterwards to find the captain trying to hide some among 
our baggage. We very plainly informed him if it was left 
there it would go overboard, and finally, as near as I could 
ascertain, he bought a permit for a part and smuggled through 
the rest. 

This smuggling and cheating the Government is so common 
that I was repeatedly assured that the Mandarin boats, which 
are not liable to be searched, from the fact that they carry 
officials, never go up or down this river without improving 
every such opportunity to evade the Custom dues. Every day 
or two we came to a small house with two poles in front bearing- 
large triangular flags ; and there we were obliged to stop and 
allow the boat to be searched by fierce-looking fellows, each 
armed with a long stick pointed with iron. The privilege of 
collecting taxes at every place in the interior being given in 
reality to the highest bidder, he has no scruples to reimburse 
himself and leave a good surplus. In this way the people are 
" squeezed " until their discontent ripens into open rebellion. 
When an official is appointed over a city, or district, or province, 
he receives no instructions how he must act, except to govern 
successfully; and to govern with success in China, means to 
oxtort the last cash possible from the people and yet not press 
them into open revolt. At Wuchau I was credibly informed 
that between that city and Canton, a distance of 200 miles, 
there were no less than ten places where duties are levied. With 
such strictures in the great arteries of her trade all rapid progress 
in China is beyond hope. 

Ascending this river is little else than dragging a boat up one 
continued series of rapids, and though ours drew but 5 or 6 
inches, it seemed sometimes that the boatmen would not be able 
to get her along any farther. This shows how shallow the water 
is at that season of the year, and also the unfortunate fact that 
steamers can never be used on the river. The boatmen at 
Wuchau reckon on fourteen days to reach Kweilin and four to 
return. 

For the first 100 miles we passed only small scattered villages, 
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each having on the top of the highest hill near it a fort where 
they keep their extra rice and clothing ; for every village pillages 
every other village, and all that pass, whenever they dare. 
These fortified hill-tops reminded us of the pictures of the middle 
ages, given us by historians ; but these people are subject to even 
less law and order than those of those early times, for here 
each man seems grasping for himself, and there they did 
acknowledge an allegiance to some lord and obeyed his com- 
mands. 

As an illustration of the complete state of anarchy that 
obtains throughout this whole region, I may state that on our 
third day from Wuchau we met a large Mandarin boat that had 
been robbed of everything the first night after leaving Kweilin 
— the officials even not being able to escape the hands of these 
desperate thieves. 

As we passed on from place to place, the Mandarins were all 
very kind to us, but kept asking how we could dare to come 
away there so far into the interior, that only one foreigner had 
ever been before, and w r ho, as they said, though he escaped 
alive through Kwangsi, was murdered by the people of Hunan. 
They referred to an eccentric genius who did reach Hankow, 
but was stripped even of his clothing. 

Beyond the city of Chauping the country becomes some- 
what more cultivated, yet it is sparsely peopled, and there is no 
need that a single man should leave China in order to find a 
plenty of good land to cultivate. 

The river here flows through deep passes ; and we entered one, 
called the Forest Pass, as the bright day was darkening into 
twilight. The rock was a hard, silicious grit, and sharp peaks 
rose up to a height of 1600 or 1700 feet, Like the famous 
Shauking Pass, this is also a cleft in a mountain range, but 
while that is about 600 yards wide this is only from 50 to 150 ; 
and as we sailed along under these high overhanging precipices 
the scenic effect was far grander than anything else I enjoyed 
in China. As night overtook us while yet in the deep pass, we 
moored our boat to some huge rocks by the steep bank, and then 
climbed to the edge of a neighbouring ridge and waited to see 
the full moon, whose soft light was just brightening the eastern 
sky. And when her silver disk rose over the high jagged peaks, 
and threw their long, pointed shadows clown the steep-sided pass, 
we had before us such a view as a lover of crayon sketches 
might well roam the whole world over to enjoy. 

As we approached Pinglo, a city of the first rank, a high 
range of needle-shaped peaks stretched across the river from the 
east to the west. They were composed of the same dark-blue, 
highly crystalline limestone, traversed with white veins, that 
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had been previously noticed in the " Seven Stars " at Shauking, 
and at " Cock's Comb Kock " on the Sikiang. Here a pass gave 
a section showing this limestone apparently resting on the grits 
and slates previously mentioned. In the shady places were 
large quantities of a beautiful blue convolvulus in full bloom, 
of the same species as specimens Mr. Graves had frequently 
found in the limestone caves near Shauking. 

Our daily routine was to walk in the forenoon until the sun 
got high, and again in the afternoon, until the boat reached a 
safe anchorage ; Mr. Graves gathering plants and sketching a 
map of the river, and the writer collecting specimens of the 
rocks, ascertaining the dip of the strata and the direction of the 
elevations — details too numerous to be given in this paper. 

On the evening after leaving Pinglo we were following the 
river-bank as it bent round a high bluff, when we suddenly 
found ourselves on the edge of a valley some ten miles broad, 
and extending to the right and left farther than we could see. 
In every direction it was perfectly hristling with sharp peaks of 
limestone. The strata of this limestone were nearly horizontal, 
and once the whole valley was filled with solid rock, which in 
the course of ages has been worn by running streams into deep 
channels, that have kept widening until only sharp peaks are 
left. 

From a single position on the low river-bank I counted 192 
separate peaks. The highest rose, I judge, to a height of 
1200 feet above the plain, but even this did not represent the 
whole depth of the deposit. On the low land they were culti- 
vating rice, indigo, peanuts, sugarcane, millet, and cotton, and 
their light-green colours contrasted sharply with the dark rocks 
rising abruptly from the level plain, and made the whole view 
the most peculiar and most picturesque seen on the journey. 
Similar views are given in Sir Eoderick Murchison's ' Kussia 
and the Ural Mountains,' and in ' Atkinson's Travels,' of the 
scenery among the contorted and fractured Devonian limestones 
on the banks of the Tchussovaya, on the western flanks of the 
Ural ; and it is probably to this same Devonian period that these 
limestones and those previously mentioned belong. 

On passing out of this marble region a section w T as found a 
little above the market-place, Hingping, where the limestone 
was seen resting — conformably, as near as I could judge — on 
the grits that at Kokhan had been found, in turn, resting on 
granite. 

Nearer Kweilin the country is more^ open, and better culti- 
vated, and large water-wheels, 20 or 30 feet in diameter, are 
frequently seen along the river-banks, wherever the rapids are 
strong enough to keep them moving. Pieces of bamboo are 
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fastened diagonally to the rim, and bring up the water, pouring 
it into a trough as they reach the highest point, and begin to 
descend on the revolving wheel. 

A small pagoda perched on the top of a ragged rock, and a 
high hill through which had been chiseled a huge hole, were 
pointed out by our boatmen as indications that we were nearing 
the capital of the province of Kwangsi. 

Instead of being situated on the west side of a considerable 
lake, as represented on the latest maps, we found it on the west 
side of the river, which in the rainy season probably overflows 
its low banks, and thus gives rise to the mistake. 

The walls of the city are of blocks of limestone, neatly cut, 
and above a parapet of bricks. 

We carefully closed our boat, to prevent any one from seeing 
us, and in the evening rowed up to the city. I at once des- 
patched my boy to the Yamun, to show my pass from the Vice- 
roy at Canton, and ask for chairs, and policemen to protect me 
to the next city ; for Mr. Graves was then to return, and I must 
make my way as best I could for 800 miles farther, unable to 
speak six words of the language myself, and with no other inter- 
preter or companion than a boy from Canton. 

All arrangements could not be made till the next day ; mean- 
while we kept out of sight, but in some way they found we had 
come, and early the next morning all the streets, house-tops, and 
boats near us were packed with people, anxious to get a sight at 
the foreigners. At first we tried to avoid them by moving from 
place to place, darting hither and thither like a bird trying to 
escape from a hawk ; but we met a crowd everywhere, and con- 
cluded the best way was to go out on the front part of the boat, 
and exhibit ourselves by turns to the curious public. When one 
throng had satiated their curiosity they generally left us, but 
they were immediately replaced by one still larger, until it 
seemed as if all the Chinamen south of the Great Wall had 
come out to gaze at us. In the midst of this tumult my boy 
arrived from the Yamun, and stated all was ready, and the Man- 
darin said that if I was going to Hankow, I should depart at once, 
for the whole city had been set into a perfect furore by a pro- 
clamation from the gentry, and he feared we should be attacked 
by so many he might not be able to defend us — a statement we 
well knew was only too true. 

Mr. Graves kindly translated the proclamation for me as 
follows : — 

" It has already been determined by common consent that if any 
one has anything to do with the imps, or rents them a house or 
any other dwelling-place, his house and his family-dwelling shall 
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~be immediately burnt to the ground, and his whole family, male 
and female, old and young, shall be at once put to death. 

" By Order of the Whole Provincial City." 

But despite this formidable threat, I determined to continue 
to push my way through to Hankow, or perish in the attempt. 

A great crowd gathered on the shore where I landed, and the 
boys hooted and shouted, but I could not understand what they 
said, and only hurried on my chair coolies through the suburbs, 
which were everywhere perfectly thronged. Two or three times 
I feared they would block up the street before me, and thus 
stop me completely, but they seemed to have a suspicious respect 
for "the barbarian," and allowed me to pass. "When we came to 
the chief gate, and were entering the city, some officials stopped 
my chair, and drew me into their office from the press of the 
crowd, while they were telling my coolies to take me round the 
city, and not through it. And to increase this dangerous delay, 
one of my chair coolies ran away, and it was a long time before 
another could be found ; but I finally continued on between the 
city wall and the river, until we came to a high rock, round 
which we were ferried in a boat, and once more I was freed from 
my tormentors. It was certainly with no small delight that I 
walked, and was thus able to hurry on my chair-bearers, and 
with all possible haste quit this city of destruction. Night, 
however, overtook us when we were only five miles away, and 
the two policemen guarding us selected an inn in a little village, 
where we took lodgings for the night- 
After such a tempest it was so pleasant to be allowed to rest 
a few moments in peace, and I considered myself so safe from 
any harm that I was tempted to wander out a little way into a 
neighbouring field, to note by the aid of an azimuth compass the 
direction of the valley we were to travel in on the morrow, and 
the form of the mountains on either side. 

While I was absorbed in the beautiful view before me, a man 
passed by and glanced suspiciously at the open compass, so I 
shut it up and went back to rest. But a presentiment that all 
my troubles were not passed kept me awake till late in the 
evening, when suddenly the whole village began to resound with 
a heavy beating of gongs, and immediately came a great rabble 
bearing torches, and shouting out, " Kill him ! hill him ! 1 hill the 
white devil 1 ! I " I plainly saw — mean cowards that they were 
— that they had come to rob me and then kill me, and I feared 
the worst ; but my two policemen were faithful, for they knew 
they would be sure to lose their heads if I came to any harm, 
and it should be reported to Peking. They therefore showed 
the ringleader my pass from his own mandarin, and assured 
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them all that if they injured me in the least the mandarin would 
behead them to a man, and destroy every house in the place ; 
and, after much loud and angry disputing, they offered to leave 
me, on condition that I should go on at the earliest dawn. The 
only crime alleged against me was that one of their number had 
seen me with a mysterious instrument observing the mountains 
and valleys, and that they were all satisfied I had come to carry 
away the hidden treasures they are confident their land pos- 
sessed. All through this region, and indeed I may say all over 
China, whenever they saw me breaking the rocks, they at once 
concluded I must be searching for gold, or silver, or precious 
gems. Another popular notion is that a foreigner who has blue 
eyes certainly has the clairvoyant power of seeing straight 
through any quantity of solid rock. 

Sept. 3rd. — At daylight we started up the valley to the north- 
east, the general direction of the Kweikong above Kweilin. The 
road, or, more properly, path, was only 3 or 4 feet wide, and paved 
with blocks of limestone or cobble-stone from the neighbouring 
river. Great numbers of coolies were passing to and fro, this 
being one of the four great highways between the southern part 
of the empire and the valley of the Yangtse. The others are 
(1) that from the province of Kwantung, over the Great Meiling 
Pass, into the province of Kiangsi, and down the Kan Eiver to 
the Poyang Lake ; (2), another also up the Pehkiang, or North 
Biver, to Shauchau, and in a north-west direction, up a small 
stream to Lo-chang, and over the Lesser Meiling Pass to Ching, 
and down a small river to Hangchau in Hunan ; and (3), one 
from Yunnan, the capital of the province of that name, to Kwei- 
yang, the capital of Kweichau, and thence down the Wu to the 
Yangtse. 

At 10 A.M., the road came to a small tributary of the Kweikong, 
coming in from a range of high mountains on the north-west. 
On each side of this stream there had once been a large flight 
of marble steps, nicely cut, and carefully laid up ; but now they 
are all falling apart, and the whole work going to decay, the 
amount of travel at present not being sufficient even to keep 
them in repair ; and such was the condition of all the public 
works throughout that region. 

Crossing to the opposite bank, we came to a small square 
tower, and near it were two iron pillars, surmounted by a large 
ornamental cap. Around each was an iron ring, to which were 
attached a series of huge chains, large enough for a sea junk. 
The people said they were to fasten robbers to — perhaps the 
Miautse, who live in the neighbouring mountains to the north 
and north-west, and are said to come down frequently and 
plunder the smaller villages in the neighbourhood. 
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But notwithstanding this great show of absolute power, these 
Miautse have to this day maintained an uninterrupted indepen- 
dence, — a proof of the weakness of the Chinese Government in 
every dynasty. 

At 2 p.m., stopped to lunch at a little inn. The policemen 
insisted on my going into a small room, and remaining there out 
of sight till we were ready to start again ; and after that, all the 
way to Hankow, I was so closely attended and so strictly 
guarded, that I found myself really a prisoner. I could not 
make long detours to the right or left as we passed objects of 
much interest ; yet I can scarcely complain, for such measures 
were undoubtedly necessary for my safety. My compass I car- 
ried under my vest, and I looked at it only when we were at 
some distance from any village, and the road was clear of coolies, 
yet even my boy thought it was his duty to frequently remind 
me of the trouble it had just caused us ; and besides, when I 
used it often, my policemen, with whom it was absolutely neces- 
sary for me to keep on good terms, plainly manifested a suspicion 
that I was a spy. Yet, as we followed along near the Kweikong, 
and crossed two of its tributaries, and the main stream itself, I 
was able to complete Mr. Graves' map across the watershed with 
considerable accuracy, and thus solve one of the queries I pro- 
posed to myself on leaving Canton, namely — Is there a water 
communication between the valley of the Siang and that of the 
Yangtse ? 

2 p.m. — Came to Ling-sun, a hien city, 60 li (20 miles) from 
Kweilin. 

A sickening sensation closely akin to fear came over me as 
I entered its gate and thought how I had been treated at the 
last city ; but the officials at the Yamun seemed to regard me 
with pity rather than hate, and I tried to return their kindness 
by pronouncing as well as I could the names of the chief places 
along my route, and marking out a rude map on the wall, and 
thus giving them some idea of where I had come from and where 
I wanted to go. But the policemen feared a mob might gather 
again, and led me away to a dirty inn, where every room was 
full but one, and on one of the two beds in that an old opium- 
smoker lay stretched out, nearly stupified with his favourite 
drug. The room was properly more of a dungeon than a guest 
chamber. A single piece of glass in the roof, which was little 
higher than our heads, admitted all the light we were suffered 
to enjoy. But my companion, at least, seemed blissfully in- 
different to the inconveniences of our prison, and no doubt was 
imagining himself floating on clouds in the high air, or in some 
richly gilded barge gliding down Lethe's stream, whose waters 
he had certainly drunk to satiety. Several small boys climbed 
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up the partitions to peep over and steal a view at the odd 
personage inside, but I had become accustomed to such rude- 
ness. 

After three hours more we continued on, and passed out at 
the eastern gate. The whole city is one heap of ruins, and 
there are scarcely enough houses left to line the single main 
street, so complete is the destruction made by the Taipings. In 
fact, all the way from Shauking I had come almost exactly in 
the track of those rebels, and their hordes were composed of 
just such murderers and robbers as I found there. Their leader 
was undoubtedly stimulated to his undertaking by chagrin at 
not being able to pass the government examination; and it 
would be strange if a man w T hose prime motive was to take 
revenge on his government should care much about elevating 
his countrymen. It is true he and his confederates were 
friendly to foreigners, and invited them to take part with them 
in trying to drive out the Manchus ; but I believe it was only 
because they were weak and needed assistance, and that, if they 
had once gained the supreme authority, they would have been 
as hostile to foreigners as the present dynasty, and a proof 
of this is the reserved manner of their chief as soon as he had 
taken Nanking, and believed the whole empire within his grasp. 
This territory where the " Great Peace/' rebellion started, and 
the territory, too, that they held the longest, is the most 
despoiled, the most dangerous, and the most unpromising of any 
I have seen in China, and it has been my privilege to travel 
over a very large part of the empire. Eevolution after revolu- 
tion has swept back and forth over the whole length and 
breadth of China, until her soil has reddened in every part with 
the blood of tens, nay hundreds of millions of her people, and 
yet she remains just where she was two thousand years ago, 
simply because all these movements have been originated by 
men like the Taipings, whose only aim was to obtain the throne, 
or to plunder, or to avenge personal wrongs, and not by men 
who were filled with a lofty ambition to benefit their native 
land, and who were willing and desirous, if need be, to sacrifice 
their lives and all they possessed for the attainment of such 
a noble end. 

The plain surrounding Ling-sun appeared very fertile, and 
was perfectly dotted with large stacks of rice, which the farmers 
were just gathering. 

A walk of 35 li brought us to Tai-ung-gong, a small 
village on the Kweikong or Cassia Eiver, for the water still 
flows slowly towards Kweilin. Before we reached it we crossed 
a small stream flowing into the Kweikong from the north. 
There we saw many rafts of bamboos to be floated clown to 
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Kweilin and Wuchau. In its bed I noticed pebbles of granite 
and porphyry, but all the rocks seen in situ were the common 
silicious grits. The valley here is nearly filled with small hills, 
but in this place only. Among them I gathered a beautiful 
blue-bell, much like that found on our hill sides in New 
England. A kind of blackberry that grew in the old ruins by 
the road side was just ripening, and the opening of the asters 
also heralded the coming of autumn, as at home. 

I had chosen just the right time for this journey, for there 
is much less danger of being robbed and murdered when it 
is harvest time, and the people are not suffering from want of 
food. 

The next day we travelled 55 li to the district city, Hingan. 
The water here flows to the north, and the watershed is a few 
li to the south-west, but a canal connects the Kweikong and the 
Siang, which has been made in the following manner. The 
east and west chain of mountains, in some parts called the 
Meiling Range, and in others the Nanling Range, is here com- 
posed of separate ranges, which, instead of extending east and 
west, run parallel to each other in a direction n. 60° E. and 
s. 60° w. 

The Kweikong takes its rise near the northern end of one 
valley, while the source of the Siang is at the southern end of 
the adjoining valley, and for some distance these streams have 
their channels nearly parallel to each other while they flow in 
opposite directions. It was only necessary to make a canal 
between the two, at right angles to their courses, and the com- 
munication was complete. This was done near the source of 
the Kweikong, for previously only a very slight elevation pre- 
vented the water at that place from flowing into the Siang. 

But this canal can only be used during the rainy season, and 
then not for boats drawing more than 2 feet. The water is kept 
in the canals by building dams across them wherever a rapid 
would occur, and allowing the water to escape only through 
a small gap deep enough for a single boat to pass over. If 
there w r ere large reservoirs along this part of the canal to 
receive the surplus water during the wet season, and pour it out 
during the dry season, boats could pass to and from Kweilin and 
Sinchau throughout the year. But the chief difficulty is not 
near the watershed, which is really on a plateau, but in the 
many strong and dangerous rapids that occur all the way down 
the Cassia River from Kweilin to Wuchau on the one side, and 
from Hingan down the Siang to Yunchau on the other. To 
improve the navigation of these rivers to a satisfactory degree 
would, I believe, prove nearly as costly as building a railroad, 
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without offering only a part of the great advantages of the 
latter for the future development of the adjacent country. 

Hingan we found in the same ominous condition as Ling-sun. 
For the whole distance the stream was so low, that we were 
continually thumping, bumping, and grating over the rocks and 
coarse shingle, especially in the gaps in the dams. These dams 
occurred every one or two li. They are made with a gap for 
the boats by one bank, and by the other a sluice-way, where as 
many as ten huge water-wheels were sometimes seen one behind 
the other. It seemed that there were many more rapids in the 
14 leagues from Taukatse to Sinchau, than in 16 leagues from 
Kweilin toward Wuchau on the other side of the watershed. 

Through the province of Kwangsi one or two policemen 
attended us from one city to the next, carrying a large letter from 
their Mandarin, informing the people we were travelling with 
the permission of the Government, and requesting them not to 
trouble or annoy us in any way. When we reached the city 
before us, this paper was signed by the Mandarin and returned 
to the policemen, as a proof they had fully performed their 
duty and were free from any farther responsibility. But in 
Hunan I was always accompanied by one civil Mandarin and 
one policeman, and for most of the way by a military Mandarin, 
and from two to four soldiers besides — a guard no larger than 
the sequel proved I needed. So far as my experience extended, 
these people certainly sustained their unenviable reputation 
of being the most lawless and the most openly hostile to 
foreigners of those of any province in the empire. 

Sinchau is the chief city in this region, and appeared nearly 
as large as Wuchau, yet it is not seen even on the best maps. 
Again, all this area for 100 li farther down the Siang is in the 
province of Kwangsi, and not in the province of Hunan, as the 
maps represent it. 

At this city my boy and boatmen purchased some fossil 
Iracliiopoda in the market, and on enquiring carefully I found 
they came from the foot of a waterfall some 93 li distant among 
the hills, and were gathered by the boys and brought to market 
to sell as curiosities. They call them " hawks " from the curved 
part near the hinge. A Mandarin afterwards fully confirmed 
this account of them. They are probably of the Devonian 
period, and undoubtedly came from the limestones already 
mentioned as resting on grits and slates, which again rest on 
granite. 

At the boundary of the province dark shales appeared for the 
first time, and probably belong to the coal rocks. 

All the way from Shauking to this point the whole country, 
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along the route we had come, is one uninterrupted mass of hills. 
Here the valley of the Siang begins to widen. 

In eight days from Sinchau we reached Kiyang which is 
situated on the river-bank, and not some distance back of it, 
as given on the maps. 

Below this city the whole country becomes thickly populated 
and well cultivated, and the temples outside the cities which 
were all destroyed by the Taipings appeared everywhere newly 
built, and contrasting favourably with the ominous condition of 
such buildings in every other part of the empire, and indicating 
the high prosperity of the people by whose contributions they 
are built. They are so numerous, and form such a prominent 
feature in every scene along the Siang, that Hunan may properly 
be styled the province of temples, and the stronghold of 
Buddhism. 

Eight or ten li below Kiyang, in one place on the right bank, 
limestone strata were seen resting unconformably on other 
limestone strata, as if the upper layers belong to a different 
formation. The lower limestone had the jointed and fissured 
appearance of that previously seen resting on the grits and 
slates. 84 li below Kiyang, at the village of Pin-cha-boo, we 
passed a hill of limestone, interstratified with coal. They were 
quarrying the limestone, and using the coal obtained at the 
same time, to burn it to lime. Dip of these strata 40° to the 
north, and a little farther in that direction came red sandstone, 
with similar dip of 15° to 20°. 

September 16th. Stopped for the night at a little village 165 li 
above Hangchau. As we arrived after dark no one saw me, and 
I was left unmolested. All the evening there was even more 
loud talking and disputing than I had been accustomed to hear, 
and the whole village appeared to have indulged rather freely 
in samshoo. 

Before we pushed off to anchor, as usual, in the stream, my 
servant asked the Mandarin if he would like to take a walk 
along the front street, but he only shook his head in an ominous 
manner, and replied "they are all ruffians there." About 
10 o'clock very loud and excited talking and disputing began 
on the bank near us, and soon one of the number commenced 
screaming and groaning, as if he had received his death wound. 
Immediately his murderers brought him down the bank, put 
him into a small boat, and paddled by us out into the stream, 
their victim all the time groaning more and more feebly, 
and evidently dying. My servant, who had been carefully 
watching and listening, said these men had first robbed him, 
and when he cried for help they had stabbed him, and they 
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were just then finishing their work by sinking him in the river. 
I found we had thus run directly into a nest of the assassins 
that prowl through the country, but I trusted no one had seen 
me, for that was my only chance of escaping the same fate. 
There was nothing I could do but keep perfectly quiet, so as 
not to attract their attention, and have the boat start as soon as 
it should be light enough for us to avoid the rocks in the rapids. 
I opened the lid of my revolver box, and determined when the 
event came to sell my life as dearly as I could; but after 
listening for many long, loriely hours, I finally fell asleep,, 
and when I awoke again we were quietly floating down the 
rapid stream, and this village of robbers was far out of sight 
behind us. 

We soon passed Sichang 145 li above Hangchau. This is the 
principal coal mine on the Siang, and some fifty boats were 
then loading for places down that river and along the Yangtse. 
Here a fine section was obtained, showing that the coal-beds 
rest on limestone, which is also the case in Szchuen, near 
Peking, and probably in every part of the empire w T here both 
occur. 

As we were but six miles from the village where the murder 
just described had occurred, the civil Mandarin sent to protect 
me, declared he would not allow me to land and examine the 
mines for a moment, and I could therefore only note what was 
to be seen from the river as we passed. " The mines " that thus 
came in view were nothing more than deep pits in the sides 
of the hills, and consequently only " surface coals " are obtained. 
It is probably to be expected that better coal would occur below 
the water-level, but as soon as they come to water they are 
obliged to give up working a mine for want of proper pumping 
apparatus. The best coal in China therefore remains to be 
taken out. The engineers in the steamers on the Yangtse 
assure me it has improved very decidedly in quality since the 
first was brought to them ; but I doubt whether it will ever 
equal the best coals of England or America. 

Hangchau is the great depot for coal in Hunan, and the 
military Mandarin who accompanied me from that city to 
Changsha, the capital of the province, stated that coal is also 
mined at Kweiyang and Saiyang {see Dr. Williams' map of 
China), and at Siuhwa, on Tsz' Kiang. It probably occurs, 
therefore, everywhere beneath the red sandstone that covers 
the wide plains in this province, but it is only mined where it 
outcrops on the borders of those plains. 

From this village of Sichang, in Hunan, to Moukden, north 
of the Gulf of Liautung, there is a continued series of coal- 
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mines on the flanks of the elevations that form the western 
border of the Great Plain, and the wide distribution of such a 
mineral promises well for the future development of China. 

The most important place for trade in Hunan is Siangtau, 
90 li south of Changsha. All the boats that come down the 
numerous branches of the Siang make this the point of 
rendezvous, and there is water enough for small steamers from 
Hankow unless a shallow occurs where this river empties into 
the Tungting Lake. That place I passed by night, and had no 
opportunity of examining. 

. At Siangyin we found there was such a great flood in the 
valley of the Yangtse that we were already on the border of 
the lake, though, according to the map, it ought to have been 
dry land for 20 miles farther. 

When we reached the lake a heavy northerly wind had been 
blowing for six or seven days, and few or no boats had crossed 
it during that time. A southerly breeze then set in, and all the 
boats that had been harbouring in the many creeks and bays 
came out on to the lake ; and at sunrise I enjoyed a view only 
to be seen in this land whose population is numbered by the 
hundred million. As far as the eye could see before us and be- 
hind us and for several miles on either side the surface of the 
lake was perfectly feathered with white sails, some in sunshine, 
some in shadow, and some in the dim distance apparently gliding 
on a thin film of air over the water. Twice I counted nearly 440 
boats in sight at one time, and with the aid of my field glass 
fully 100 more could be distinguished. Many were loaded with 
tea, many with coal, and many were just swimming along under 
huge deck loads of round timber. This shows the amount of 
carrying trade between Siangtau with Changsha, and Yohchau, 
and Hankow, and other cities down the Yangtse. It also indi- 
cates that Siangtau is the most important city up the Yangtse 
that is not yet open to foreign trade. 

This lake is very shallow along its eastern side and probably 
over its whole area, and its basin is merely the lowest part 
in the great depression that forms the valley of the Siang. It 
is rapidly filling up with the sediment brought down the Siang 
and the Yangtse. 

The Poyang Lake is of the same character. It has been 
noticed that each has near it a group of high mountains. This 
is only another way of stating that where there has been an 
unusual elevation there has been a corresponding depression 
near it. 

Below Yohchau a number of lakes occur, which Pere Hue 
describes as abounding in floating islands, where the people are 
obliged to live because the surrounding country is so over-popu- 
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lated ; but I saw none, and others who had been to and fro over 
most of this area assured me they had never seen anything of 
the kind. 

Oct. 5th. — After 60 days of continued travelling I reached 
Hankow, the distance by the route I had chosen being about 
1200 miles. 

For 35 days I had lived like a common coolie, as I had only 
one man to carry my own and my servant's clothing during the 
land journey, and what food we should want for two or three 
days, for we expected to be able to get nothing to eat near 
Kweilin after the gentry had published such a proclamation. 
Frequently, for nearly half a day at a time, while we were 
waiting for the mandarins at the cities, I had to lie among the 
cargo with a straw mat over me, fearfully cramped, yet not 
able to stir, that I might thus escape a repetition of what had 
occurred at Kweilin. The mandarins never seemed contented 
until they had packed me away in that fashion. Yet they were 
always very kind, and for some distance they came to call on 
me and be satisfied that a foreigner had really come up into 
their country. At Yohchau the Mandarin would not believe I 
had come from Canton, and even had the impoliteness to say it 
was much more probable I had come up the Yangtse from 
Shanghai or Hankow, until he had seen the .seal of the Viceroy 
of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 

Besides learning something of the physical geography of this 
unknown part of the empire, this journey was undertaken with 
the hope of being able to trace the succession of the geological 
formations of that region. In a country where there are no 
railroads or great excavations, perhaps the channels of the 
rivers afford one of the best opportunities for this purpose ; and 
as the water was everywhere very low, it was only necessary 
to float along in a boat near the banks and the strata could be 
examined and followed continuously for miles. Sections were pen- 
cilled at the most interesting points, and they show the succession 
in the territory through which we came to be — first and lowest, 
granite ; on which rests, secondly, a thick formation of grits and 
slates. On these rest, thirdly, old limestones, probably of the 
Devonian period; and these are covered, fourthly, by another 
series of limestone strata of the same age as the coal rocks ; and 
fifthly, these later limestones and coal beds are covered in turn 
by red sandstone. 

The route taken from Canton to Hankow is the one proposed 
for a railroad between those cities on account of the large trade 
between Canton and Wuchau; but I suggest that possibly a 
more desirable route may be from Canton up the North Biver 
to Shauchau, and thence along a small stream in a north- 
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westerly direction to Loucheung, and over the " Lesser Meiling 
Pass " to Ching and down a branch of the Siang to Hangchau, 
provided this pass is not so high as to make deep cuttings or 
tunnelling necessary. All such difficulty would certainly be 
avoided by extending the line as proposed southerly from Hang- 
chau to Kweilin and Wuchau ; and in proof of this I may state 
that if I had left Canton in the rainy season I could have gone 
by this route all the way round to Shanghai in one and the same 
boat. The season in which I came was not only a " dry season," 
but admitted by all to be a remarkably dry season ; and yet if 
the gentry of Kweilin had not prevented me from getting a 
boat at that city, I could then have continued on to Ling-sun, 
and when I reached Tai-ung-gong, only 35 li (11 miles) further, 
I found some boatmen pushing their boats along to Hingan, 
but not as fast as I could go by land. From Hankow to Canton, 
via Kweilin, there is no physical feature whatever that will 
render the construction of a railroad a work of any greater 
difficulty than in any very hilly country ; but there is very little 
trade between Hangchau and Kweilin, and Kweilin and Wuchau, 
while there appears to be very considerable trade between 
Hangchau and the province of Kwangtung by'the route I suggest. 
This way over the Lesser Meiling Pass was the one in which all 
the teas from the province of Hunan and Kweichau were trans- 
ported to Canton when that was the only open port ; and when 
. I was at Hangchau the mandarins and boatmen all agreed that 
all their trade at present with the province of Kwangtung was 
carried in this old channel, which, as they said, would have 
taken me but half as long as the one I had preferred that I 
might see a new part of the empire. They also affirmed that 
there was no water communication between the source of the 
branch of the Siang near Ching and the source of the branch of the 
North Eiver at Loucheung on the southern side of the watershed. 
While there are immense quantities of goods to be trans- 
ported in every direction, and such natural facilities for building 
a railroad, great obstacles to such a work will be found in the 
bitter hostility of the people to all foreigners, and in their super- 
stitious fears — " Fringshui " — that any high building or exca- 
vation " will affect the winds and rain," and deluge their crops with 
floods or parch them with heat. The prevalence of this belief 
among the Chinese, and the extent to which it influences their 
actions, is most surprising. All over the empire deserted 
quarries of limestone and sandstone are seen, and lead and other 
mines, except coal, are generally not worked. On inquiring 
the cause of this, the invariable reply is, " It has been closed by 
order of the Emperor;" but in pressing the matter further, I 
have found, in every case except one, that this imperial edict 
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was made in this way : — When a man commences an excavation, 
the surrounding community draw up a petition that this man 
should not be allowed to ruin their crops. It is then handed to 
the emperor, who, not daring to oppose the will of the majority, in 
a condescending manner orders the petition to be granted, and 
thus, while he plays the part of the absolute monarch, he is 
really a supple slave. And this shows how much protection a 
railroad company or a telegraph company ought to expect, and 
how much they would certainly find in the present Government. 
Again, the great numbers who are now dependent on the carry- 
ing trade for a livelihood would be likely to interfere with any 
such work, and perhaps destroy it altogether when they found 
it taking away their only means of supporting themselves. The 
argument that such people would find plenty of employment in 
building the road and taking care of it is partly met, at least, 
by the fact that the Chinese are slow to change their habits, 
and the boat people generally dislike to live on the land, much 
less to work on it. 

We therefore come to the conclusion that there is no encou- 
ragement for either foreign or native capitalists to attempt to 
build a railroad in that land until the Government will not only 
freely give permission for such a work, but also can and will 
guarantee to protect the road, or fully make up any damage 
the people may do to it. When this happy day for China 
arrives, it is as certain that railroads there will pay as that mer- 
chants now find it profitable to run steamers on the Yangtse and 
Canton rivers and along the sea coast. 

Besides the water communication between the valley of the 
Sikiang and the Yangtse described above, it has been supposed 
that another might be found by following up the Sikiang directly 
west through the whole province of Kwangsi to Sz'ching, thence 
north-westerly to Hingi and Ngaungau in Kweichau, and thence 
northerly to some branch of the Wu Biver near Kweihwa or 
Ngaushun, and so down to the Yangtse. At first I proposed 
taking this route, but decided on the one chosen on account of 
its being that proposed for a railroad, and because it was nearer 
the seaboard and therefore more immediately interesting. 

The topography of Hunan and the eastern part of Kwangsi 
being now quite well known, it remains for some one to take this 
second route, and give us definite information concerning the 
geography and geology of the western part of Kwangsi and the 
province of Kweichau. Such a journey will also greatly add to 
our present knowledge of the wide ramifications of the rivers 
and canals in China, the completeness of her internal water- 
communications being the next wonder to the immense numbers 
of her population. 



